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the prospect of the defence depended mainly on the attitude of
the Catholics.1 The speech from the throne spoke with unusual
solemnity of ' the present awful situation of affairs/ and urged
upon the Parliament to make the most strenuous efforts to meet
the greats and pressing danger. These efforts, the speech ob-
served, would be facilitated by the encouraging fact that even
c during the existence of such a war as the present, the public
revenue, together with the commerce of the kingdom, has kept
up, and has even been augmented,' and that c the great staple
manufacture of this kingdom has increased beyond the most
sanguine expectations.3 In accordance with the wishes of the
English Cabinet, nothing was said on the Catholic question, but
a hope was expressed that the c united strength and zeal of every
description of subjects' would be elicited, and the Lord Lieu-
tenant expressed his own i cordial affection to the whole of
Ireland.5 Parliament was at the same time invited to consider
the state of education, with the object of establishing some
extended system which might confer its benefits on i the several
descriptions of men which compose his Majesty's faithful subjects
in Ireland.3

The address was moved by Grattan. In a long and eloquent
speech he reiterated his doctrine that the Irish Parliament
should abstain from entering into any investigation of the
causes of the war, and should accept the simple fact that
England was engaged in it, as a sufficient reason for supporting
her. He painted in vivid colours the dangers that menaced
Europe from French ambition, the impotence of continental
Europe, which could oppose nothing to the revolutionary spirit
but c a chaos of forms without force,3 the ruin that would fall
upon Ireland if England succumbed, the darkening cloud of
invasion that was gathering rapidly upon the horizon. c You
know enough,3 he said, * of the levels of Europe to foresee that
that inundation of barbarity and infidelity, that dissolution of
government, and that sea of arms, if it swells over the Continent,
must visit our coast.3 The French party in Ireland he believed
to be still (contemptible and inconsiderable;' but if Parliament
showed any hesitation or division, it might become formidable.
The King, he said, by his recommendation to (national harmony/
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